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HOW  TO  GET  TO  THE  BROKEN 
BOW  COUNTRY. 


There  is  but  one  Railway  to  Broken  Bow,  the  Burlington  &  Mis¬ 
souri  River  R.  R.  in  Nebraska,  called  the  BURLINGTON 
ROUTE.  The  Burlington  Route  (C.  B.  8c  Q.  R.  R.)  starts  at 
Chicago,  Peoria,  and  St.  Louis,  and  carries  the  passenger  over  its  own 
road  all  the  way  to  Broken  Bow. 

Most  Ticket  Agents  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  will  shortly  be  provided  with  through  tickets 
via  the  BURLINGTON  ROUTE  direct  to  Broken  Bow  ;  but 
should  they  not  be  yet  prepared,  the  passenger  should  either  buy  his 
ticket  via  the  BURLINGTON  ROUTE  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
and  there  repurchase  to  Broken  Bow,  or  else  buy  only  to  Chicago, 
Peoria,  St.  Louis,  Mendota,  Bushnell,  Burlington,  or  other ,  nearest 
station  on  the  BURLINGTON  ROUTE  (C.  B.  8c  Q.  R.  R.,  or 
Hannibal  &  St.  Joe  R.  R.,)  where  he  can  be  sure  of  finding  a  full 
supply  of  Broken  Bow  tickets,  both  one  way  and  round  trip,  at  the 
lowest  rates. 


BURLINGTON  ROUTE  (C.  B.  8c  Q.  R.  R.)  trains  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Missouri  River  [Pacific  Junction]  in  the  morning,  are  th-e 
proper  trains  to  take  for  the  Broken  Bow  Country. 

Do  not  be  pursuaded  to  take  tickets  to  Lincoln,  Grand  Island, 
Council  Bluffs,  or  Omaha  via  other  routes,  but  look  at  the  map  on 
back  of  cover  of  this  pamphlet  and  see  that  your  tickets  take  you  by 
the  route  shown  thereon,  and  thus  be  sure  of  securing  the  sure  con¬ 
nections  and  other  advantages  which  only  the  BURLINGTON 
ROUTE  can  offer  the  passenger  destined  to  the  Broken  Bow  Country. 


NOTE. — See  page  16  for  List  of  Rates  for  Oite 
Way  and  Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Broken  Bow  from 
principal  points  in  Middle  States. 
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BROKEN  BOW  COUNTRY. 

From  the  Chicago  “  Western  Rural”  of  July  24th,  1886. 


The  agitation  regarding  the  possible  repeal  of  the  timber  culture 
and  pre-emption  laws  has  started  many  to  looking  for  suitable  locations 
where  they  can  take  advantage  of  the  existing  laws  before  they  are 
repealed.  The  policy  of  repealing  these  laws  is  questioned  by  many, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  those  in  favor  of  the  move  will  succeed  in 
carrying  it  through;  but  while  this  uncertainty  exists  it  behooves  those 
who  wish  to  be  sure  of  securing  good  locations  to  look  about  them 
promptly  and  select  the  best.  It  was  this  which  led  us  to  investigate 
the  country  now  being  opened  by  the  extension  of  the  Burlington  & 
Missouri  Railroad  in  the  region  of  Nebraska  known  as  the  Broken  Bow 
country.  This  railroad  is  already  extended  and  in  operation  to  Ra¬ 
venna,  a  new  town  in  the  northern  portion  of  Buffalo  county,  which  is 
quite  a  prosperous  place  for  a  new  one,  and  bids  fair  at  no  distant  day 
to  become  quite  a  city,  as  it  will  be  the  division  point  for  the  railway 
and  the  probable  county  seat  of  a  new  county  to  be  formed  from  slices 
taken  from  Sherman  and  Buffalo.  From  this  point  the  line  is  built, 
but  not  in  operation,  north-west  through  Sherman  and  into  Custer 
county,  and  surveyed  (most  of  the  contracts  being  let)  through  Custer 
county  from  south-east  to  north-west,  touching  the  south-west  corner 
of  Blaine  county,  following  the  valley  of  the  Middle  Loup  river  as  far 
as  Soda  Lake  in  Cherry  county ;  from  this  point  the  route  is  merely 
surmised. 

There  is  every  probability  of  the  line  traversing  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  counties  of  Sioux,  Dawes,  and  Sheridan,  although  they  may 
veer  to  the  north,  passing  up  the  Rush  valley  and  striking  for  the  Black 
Hills  country;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  turn  to  the  south-west,  seeking 
the  valley  of  the  North  Platte,  and  running  along  in  its  proximity  until 
the  coal  fields  of  Wyoming  are  reached.  Nebraska  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  western  states.  Only'  a  comparatively  shoit  time 
ago  (1854)  it  was  first  settled;  in  1867  it  became  a  state,  and  in  1870 
its  population  was  but  little  over  one  hundred  thousand.  Has  there 
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ever  been  a  progress  equal  to  that  of  this  wonderful  state?  Gaze  at 
the  figures  for  one  moment.  In  fifteen  years  the  population  has  in¬ 
creased  at  the  rate  of  nearly  60,000  per  annum,  and  from  122,933  it  has 
grown  to  741,558.  In  1870  there  were  647,031  acres  improved;  in 
1885  this  amount  had  swelled  to  10,979,212.  In  1870  in  the  entire  state 
only  4,736,710  bushels  of  corn  was  raised,  and  now  it  has  reached  the 
stupendous  amount  of  153,506,370  bushels.  Over  one  thousand  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  corn  was  raised  in  the  year  1885  in  the  six  corn-raising 
states.  This  would  be  an  average  of  ten  bushels  per  capita  for  every 
person  in  the  said  states,  young  and  old.  Iowa,  considered  the  lead¬ 
ing  com  state  in  the  Union  prior  to  this  time,  only  raises  155  bushels 
per  capita  ;  Illinois,  not  quite  79  bushels ;  while  Nebraska  takes  the 
lead  with  165  bushels  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  state.  A  writer  who 
has  an  interest  in  arithmetical  computation  has  figured  out  that  this 
corn  yield  in  wagons  would  stretch  continuously  six  times  around  the 
world,  or  would  make  four  continuous  freight  trains  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  and  would  have  one  stub  train  two  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  long  left. 

The  desire  of  most  emigrants  who  are  hunting  for  homes  in  the  vacant 
government  lands  of  the  United  States  is  to  secure  “  corn  land.”  A  great 
many  of  these  land -seekers  have  been  accustomed  to  the  culture  of  corn, 
and  are  settled  in  the  belief  thatit  is  the  best  paying  and  most  useful  grain 
that  grows.  Corn  land  is  almost  always  good  wheat  land,  but  wheat 
land  is  very  frequently  poorly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  corn.  A  far¬ 
mer  who  raises  corn  and  grasses  can  add  to  his  culture  of  the  grain  the 
care  of  as  much  stock  as  his  means  will  enable  him  to  handle;  and  by 
this  very  frequently  rise  above  the  plane  of  an  ordinary  farmer,  his 
farm  change  to  a  ranch,  and  himself  known  in  a  short  time  as  “  one  of 
our  successful  stockmen.”  It  needs  no  argument  to  those  farmers  who 
have  grown  both  wheat  and  corn  to  prove  which  is  in  the  long  run  the 
most  remunerative  crop.  The  class  of  labor  required  for  corn  culture 
is  low  priced ;  the  harvest  comes  after  the  sowing  of  the  fall  crop,  and 
often  m  the  succeeding  spring.  Corn  can  be  tripled  in  value  by  being 
fed  to  stock,  and  can  be  marketed  in  this  form  at  much  less  expense, 
which  is  a  specially  important  feature  when  far  from  ma'rket,  as  must 
naturally  be  the  case  in  all  the  unoccupied  land  in  Nebraska  at  pres¬ 
ent.  No  other  class  of  property  has  advanced  as  rapidly  and  as  surely 
in  the  United  States  as  corn  lands,  and  no  pursuit  has  been  as  uni¬ 
formly  successful  and  profitable  as  stock  raising  or  feeding. 

Taking  up  this  region  from  the  starting  point,  Grand  Island,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  say  of  Hall  county  that  it  is  already  very  well  set- 


tied,  one-third  of  the  tillable  area  being  at  present  under  cultivation. 
The  crops  which  are  best  adapted  to  this  country  are  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
and  winter  rye.  Various  new  towns  have  been  established  along  the 
B.  &  M.,  the  most  important  of  which  will  be  Cairo.  Buffalo  county, 
especially  in  the  northern  part,  is  much  less  thickly  settled,  although 
the  railroad  excitement  is  causing  hundreds  to  flock  there.  The  soil 
is  good,  being  rich  and  deep;  the  only  injury  to  be  apprehended  to 
crops  is  from  hail,  and  the  diseases  among  stock  are  confined  to  scab 
in  sheep  and  cholera  in  hogs,  both  to  a  limited  extent.  The  crops  best 
adapted  are  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  flax,  spring  wheat,  and  vegetables; 
and  the  breeds  of  stock  are  Shorthorn,  Polled  Angus.  Herefords,  and 
Jersey  cattle,  and  Poland-China,  Chester  White,  and  Berkshire  hogs. 

We  conversed  with  a  farmer  who  has  resided  in  the  northern  part  of 
Buffalo  county  for  twelve  years,  and  also  had  the  pleasure  of  looking 
over  his  farm,  and  from  his  success  being  able  to  judge  from  actual  ex¬ 
perience,  and  not  by  supposition,  what  might  be  done  in  this  country 
by  patient  and  persistent  labor.  He  told  us  that  upon  leaving  his  former 
home  (Iowa)  one  of  his  principal  reasons  for  the  removal  was  the  con¬ 
tinual  sickness  of  himself  and  family:  and  that  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
he  had  not  called  in  a  physician  for  sickness  in  his  present  location. 
Upon  coming  to  this  country  he  took  advantage  of  the  homestead  and 
timber  culture  acts  to  secure  three  hundred  and  forty  acres  by  purchase. 
He  began  planting  timber  at  once  and  now  he  has  beautiful  groves  and 
his  large  orchard  is  thoroughly  protected  by  a  wind-break  of  box-elders 
growing  almost  too  thickly,  and  being  at  least  forty  feet  through  not 
the  trees  but  the  break.  His  orchard  has  been  in  a  great  measure  ex¬ 
perimental  and  consequently  many  of  the  trees  which  he  has  planted 
have  not  been  fruitful,  but  his  experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  the  best  variety  of  apples  for  this  latitude  are  the  hardy  fruit,  and 
the  more  delicate  varieties  are  very  liable  to  winter  kill.  All  small 
fruits  grow  luxuriantly  and  we  had  delicious  blackberries  from  his 
patch.  The  character  of  the  soil  of  this  country  is  peculiar.  In  its 
virgin  state  when  it  was  being  continually  pounded  by  the  herds  of 
buffalo  and  never  disturbed,  upon  the  surface  a  crust  was  formed  from 
which  the  water  that  fell  during  the  spring  flowed  off  without  penetrat¬ 
ing  to  any  great  extent.  The  consequence  was,  that  vegetation  was 
principally  of  the  character  of  light  grasses.  Cultivation  has  changed  all 
this.  Not  only  has  it  rendered  the  soil  stronger  and  better,  being  more 
capable  of  the  receiving  and  retaining  moisture  for  a  length  of  time,  but 
it  has  actually  increased  the  amount  of  rainfall  and  other  moisture  by 
the  necessary  “give  and  take”  principle  of  plant  life,  so  that  now  in- 
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stead  of  the  soil  producing  nothing  but  grass,  large  crops  of  corn  and 
other  grains  are  raised  and  trees  are  rising  in  all  parts  of  the  public 
domain,  guardians  and  protectors  of  the  plains.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  at  least  five  hundred  quarter  sections  in  Buffalo  and  *the  adjoining 
counties  where  nice  groves  of  from  five  to  forty  acres  of  young  timber 
are  growing;  thousands  of  young  trees  on  them,  grown  from  little 
sprouts  and  seeds  planted  since  1873  which  are  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  high  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  We  saw  walnut 
trees  planted  ten  years  ago  growing  full  of  walnuts.  The  quarters  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  those  entered  under  the  timber  culture  act  which  unques¬ 
tionably  is  of  great  benefit  to  an  unsettled  portion  of  the  country  where 
timber  is  scarce  and  protection  from  winds  necessary.  In  Russia  there 
has  been  a  number  of  tree  plantations  fostered  by  the  government  for 
the  last  fifty  years  and  the  result  is  that  large  tracts  of  arid  land  which 
were  otherwise  worthless  have  been  rendered  susceptible  to  cultivation 
by  the  increase  in  rainfall  consequent  thereon.  There  is  not  a  settler 
in  this  country  who  has  been  here  a  year  but  has  a  grove  started  about 
his  home,  even  if  it  is  only  a  sod  house.  There  is  a  necessity  for  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  cold  winds  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer,  and  five 
years  after  planting  fuel  can  be  obtained  if  desired  from  the  grove.  Tree 
planting  is  also  a  good  protection  for  young  orchards;  and  it  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  fact  that  an  orchard  only  two  years  old,  which  cost  but 
fifty  dollars,  will  make  a  difference  in  the  sale  of  a  farm  of  five  hundred 
dollars  or  more.  Besides  the  utility  and  profit,  the  natural  beauty  of 
grove  and  orchard  in  a  treeless  country  is  worthy  of  being  taken  into 
consideration.  Every  farmer  aims  to  combine  stock  growing  with  farm¬ 
ing,  and  finds  groves  of  a  great  advantage  for  protection.  The  trees 
most  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  settler  are  cottonwood  a::d  box- 
elder;  but  the  better  class  of  trees  such  as  catalpas,  walnut,  ash,  maple, 
and  other  hardy  varieties  are  of  the  most  value  in  the  end. 

About  one-half  of  the  tillable  land  of  Buffalo  county  is  under  culti¬ 
vation,  and  there  are  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  that 
might  be  utilized  and  made  productive.  From  Ravenna  the  road 
passes  through  the  south-west  corner  ot  Sherman  county,  which  is  in 
many  respects  similar  to  that  just  described.  Along  the  valley  of  the 
Loup  liver,  for  a  mile  and  a  half  on  each  side,  it  is  too  sandy  for  any~ 
use  except  pasturage,  but  beyond  that  distance  the  land  is  excellent 
for  all  characters  of  agricultural  purposes.  This  entire  section  of  coun¬ 
try  and  that  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north-west  is  watered  by  the 
North  Loup,  the  Middle  Loup,  and  South  Loup  rivers  and  their  nu¬ 
merous  tributaries,  and  one  feature  of  these  streams  is  worthy  of  men- 
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tion,  and  that  is,  unlike  the  Platte  river,  which  often  goes  dry,  or 
neaarly  so,  in  the  summer  in  many  places  (being  fed  by  mountain 
streams  and  the  thaw  of  snow)  these  rivers  are  nearly  always  of  a  uni¬ 
form  depth,  being  fed  by  springs,  lakes,  and  the  natural  moisture  of 
the  soil.  Passing  from  Sherman  the  road  will  run  through  Custer 
from  its  south-east  to  its  north-west  corner,  and  here  is  a  country  which 
is  rich  in  opportunities  for  the  immigrant.  As  Custer  county  is  about 
fifty  miles  square  there  is  every  probability  of  its  being  cut  in  two 
both  ways  and  four  counties  being  formed  therefrom,  but  as  it  stands 
now  there  are  over  one  million  acres  of  rich  tillable  land  in  the  county, 
of  which  only  about  one-tenth  is  under  cultivation.  Corn,  wheat,  oats, 
and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops,  and  no  portion  of  this  great  state 
is  better  adapted  to  their  culture.  Hail  and  wind  sometimes  injure 
crops,  but  it  is  by  no  means  common.  The  average  wages  for  farm 
labor  is  seventeen  dollars  per  month.  A  county  fair  is  held  annually 
at  Broken  Bow  (now  the  county  seat),  and  it  would  be  a  surprise  to  al¬ 
most  anyone  to  see  the  excellent  character  of  stock,  fine  fruits,  and 
heavy  grain  shown  there.  The  climate  could  not  be  improved  upon 
for  healthfulness,  and  scarcely  for  salubrity  with  the  exception  of  the 
strong  winds.  The  mean  elevation  of  Nebraska  is  two  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  termed  a  “  mean 
elevation”  for  the  air  is  pure  and  fresh  and  conducive  to  health,  with 
no  malaria,  no  chills,  no  fever,  no  rheumatism,  no  consumption,  and 
nothing  else  ‘  ‘  mean.  ’  ’  The  general  slope  of  the  entire  country  is  from 
the  north-west.  In  Custer  and  the  counties  w'est  and  north  there  is 
yet  a  large  amount  of  fine  corn  land  subject  to  entry  under  the  various 
United  States  law’s  governing  the  same.  And  the  fact  that  railways 
are  penetrating  the  region  w’ith  great  rapidity,  and  that  there  is  a  race 
for  supremacy  among  them,  is  a  positive  evidence  that  parties  who  take 
land  here  soon  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  rapid  rise  in  value  and 
permanent  prosperity.  This  is  an  admirable  stock  country,  with  pure 
water,  a  delightful  climate,  a  superabundance  of  air  and  rich  grasses. 
There  are  certain  sections  close  to  the  streams  that  are  too  sandy  for 
cultivation,  but  which  make  an  excellent  range  for  stock,  one  which 
will  never  be  invaded.  Most  of  the  settlers  who  have  already  located 
in  this  region  have  their  homes  in  sod  houses.  How  man\  ha\e  e\er 
seen  a  sod  house?  It  is  often  a  very  comfortable  dwelling.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  about  twelve  by  twenty  feet,  built  with  one  or  two  rooms,  the  w a  s 
being  layer  upon  layer  of  prairie  sod  cut  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
inches  square  and  covered  with  a  thatched  roof.  After  becoming  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  the  interior  in  the  better  houses  is  frequently  plastered  and 
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presents  a  very  cozy  appearance.  These  houses  are  built  for  three 
reasons;  they  are  very  warm  in  the  winter,  and  when,  properly  venti¬ 
lated  cool  in  summer;  they  are  essentially  storm  proof,  and  can  be 
built  much  cheaper  than  a  frame  house,  at  least  until  lumber  comes 
within  easy  hauling  distance  by  rail.  There  is  nothing  more  pleasant 
to  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  than  to  be  able  conscientiously  to  com¬ 
mend  the  people,  their  habits,  methods,  and  industries,  and  to  speak 
well  of  the  country  in  which  they  live;  but  to  offer  such  praise  or  to 
give  verbal  endorsement  when  your  better  judgment  disproves  it,  and 
the  convictions  of  the  people  themselves  contradict  it,  simply  belittles 
your  wisdom  and  exposes  your  ignorance.  The  people  who  reside 
here  and  with  whom  we  have  conversed  seem  to  be  as  a  rule  well 
satisfied  with  their  home  and  their  future  prospects.  There  is  no 
“kicking”  among  the  farming  classes,  except  by  those  who  would  fail 
to  be  satisfied  wherever  their  lot  might  be  cast,  and  who  would  com¬ 
plain  of  the  golden  streets  in  New  Jerusalem  because  they  were  not 
edged  with  diamonds. 

This  is  a  rich  and  certainly  will  be  a  thrifty  country.  Just  think  ! 
Over  one  million  acres  adapted  to  cultivation  upon  which  fifty  to 
seventy-five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  can  be  easily  grown.  It  is  the 
profit,  the  clear  money  that  can  be  made  that  constitutes  the  propell¬ 
ing  power  to  effort,  energy,  and  enterprise  in  these  days,  and  the  far¬ 
mer  who  toils  in  the  bright  sunshine  and  amid  the  steaming  exhalations 
from  the  ground,  who  is  covered  with  dust  and  dripping  with  perspira¬ 
tion,  should  possess  the  information  of  the  best  opportunity  to  receive 
the  largest  commensurate  reward  for  his  labor.  He  should  know  at 
least  what  parts  of  the  earth  are  most  munificent  in  their  returns  for 
judicious  tillage.  The  truth  is,  a  poor  man  may  live  richer,  and  a  rich 
man  easier  and  better  in  this  portion  of  Nebraska  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  world’s  domain.  A  farmer  with  but  little  means  can  come 
into  this  section  now,  and  by  taking  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres, 
beginning  with  a  handful  of  stock  and  following  the  dictates  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  economy  soon  become  a  very  nabob.  From  Blaine  county 
westward  for  one  hundred  miles  there  can  be  very  little  said  in  favor 
of  the  country  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  that  little  should  be  said 
very  low.  The  railroad  winds  its  way  along  the  valley  of  the  Middle 
Loup  river,  and  in  the  midst  and  through  the  most  stupendous  series 
of  sand  hills  to  be  found  in  the  entire  north-west.  These  hills  are  not 
bleak  and  uninviting  bodies  of  shining  sand,  as  one  would  naturally 
suppose,  but  are  all  covered  with  a  light  vegetation,  and  will  be  found 
of  value  as  a  range  for  stock  in  such  localities  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
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good  water,  and  will  no  doubt  in  the  future  have  large  numbers  feed¬ 
ing  in  their  recesses  and  upon  their  sides.  Beyond  these  hills,  which 
guard  their  treasure  with  a  grim  and  austere  presence,  there  is  to  be 
found  an  agricultural  region  which,  when  its  capabilities  are  unfolded 
by  the  unerring  scroll  of  time,  will  surprise  the  people  of  the  east  and 
of  the  state  of  Nebraska  itself  as  much  as  it  surprises  them  when  they 
scan  the  record  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  past. 

The  capabilities  of  this  region  for  general  farming  and  stock  raising 
cannot  be  properly  estimated  without  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  country  than  are  at  present  possessed.  Then,  too,  it 
would  amount  to  nothing  were  it  to  remain  isolated  from  railway  com¬ 
munication  with  the  outside  world.  Without  the  railways,  the  vast 
crops  of  Nebraska  would  never  be  grown,  and  if  grown  could  not  be 
marketed;  hence,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  railway  is  now  pointed  in  that 
direction,  and  the  liability  of  its  being  built  at  no  very  distant  day 
makes  it  more  binding  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  securing  desirable 
locations.  In  Nebraska  the  herdsman  goes  before  the  farmer,  and  the 
uncultivated  pasture  land  of  the  state  is  the  feeding  ground  of  enormous 
herds  of  cattle.  In  the  matter  of  education,  Nebraska  ranks  one  of  the 
highest  among  the  Western  States;  and  although  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
pioneer  can  expect  but  little  in  the  way  of  education  facilities,  there  is 
not  an  organized  county  in  the  state  that  does  not  at  the  present  time 
have  schools  and  churches  in  its  limits.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
years  at  most  when  a  homesteader  will  find  himself  surrounded  by 
neighbors  even  though  he  be  the  first  in  his  locality.  The  progressive 
spirit  of  the  western  man  actuates  them  to  provide  the  necessity  of 
school  facilities  for  their  families  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  the 
Normal  Institutions  of  the  state  are  turning  out  an  excellent  class  of 
teachers  from  good  scholastic  timber.  The  pioneer  of  to-day  has 
altogether  better  prospects' than  his  father  before  him.  He  need  not 
become  an  experimentalist,  for  he  has  the  advantage  of  the  experience 
of  others  for  years  past;  and  the  results  are  so  plain  that  “he  who 
runs  may  read.”  He  has  also  the  advantage  of  residing  in  a  great  and 
successful  state;  a  state  which  makes  a  liberal  provision  for  the  growth 
and  advancement  of  its  entire  agricultural  capabilities;  a  state  with  a 
well  organized  board  of  agriculture;  a  state  with  almost  every  county 
anxious  to  show  its  products  in  annual  fairs;  and  a  state  that  is  not  at 
all  backward  in  fostering  any  movement  for  internal  improvement.  The 
pioneer,  if  he  is  a  reading  man  (and  it  is  better  for  the  country  and 
himself  that  he  should  be),  can  also  have  advantage  of  the  experience 
of  others  as  detailed  in  eminent  agricultural  journals,  of  which  The 
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Western  Rural  is  the  leading  one  in  America;  and  from  their  ex- 
peiience  gain  that  knowledge  which  is  priceless.  Of  course  there  are 
many  opportunities  in  a  new  country  like  this  for  others  besides  the 
farmer.  New  towns  are  being  built  along  the  line  already  completed, 
and  others  will  be  built  as  it  extends  further  westward;  giving  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  various  classes  of  business,  professional  and  manufac¬ 
turing  interests.  Centers  of  trade  and  local  markets  will  be  established 
that  will  support  considerable  population.  In  time  this  once  boundless 
prairie  will  have  a  good  growth  of  forest  trees  and  be  relieved  of  its 
present  monotony.  Not  many  years  ago  Eastern  Nebraska  was  almost 
as  much  of  a  prairie  as  is  the  western  part  of  the  state  to-day;  and  at 
the  early  settlement  the  entire  territory  was  considered  almost  a  desert; 
and  yet  we  see  it  with  less  than  half  of  its  area  occupied  for  farming 
purposes,  and  yet  one  of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  states  in  the 
West.  Its  laws  are  liberal,  just,  and  generous;  its  taxation  is  light  and 
the  conduct  of  its  political  affairs  as  free  from  guile  as  is  possible  in 
this  great  corrupt  machine.  Thus  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  those 
who  are  in  doubt  “  where  to  locate”  to  examine  carefully  into  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  opportunities  offered  in  this  great  and  growing  state. 


BROKEN  BOW, 

CUSTER  COUNTY,  NEBRASKA,  AND  ITS  INFANT  METROPOLIS.  A  GROW¬ 
ING  CENTER  OF  WESTERN  THRIFT  AND  ENTERPRISE.  PREDIC¬ 
TIONS  OF  A  GREAT  FUTURE  BY  VISITORS  AND  SETTLERS. 


There  has  never  intervened  a  score  of  years  since  the  memorable 
first  grand  rush  to  California,  half  a  century  ago,  when  the  wide  West, 
yet  in  the  youth  of  its  development  and  empire,  has  failed  to  present 
the  world  with  some  new  spectacle,  either  of  a  city  springing  suddenly 
into  life  like  a  blossom  of  the  prairies  or  the  mountains,  or  of  some  center 
of  settlement  and  investment  suddenly  invested  with  wide  and  unusual 
interest  and  drawing  the  tide  of  capital  and  emigration  in  a  manner 
typical  of  the  early  days.  This  time  it  is  Broken  Bow,  the  booming 
young  county  seat  of  Custer  county,  Nebraska  (with  its  new  town  site 
lately  laid  out  by  the  Lincoln  Land  Company),  having  its  location  in 
the  geographic  center  of  a  vast  area  of  the  richest  agricultural  and 
stock-raising  soil  in  that  most  prolific  state,  and  beautifully  situated  in 
a  romantic  expanse  of  smooth-rolling  prairie  gracefully  sloping  to  a 
small  stream  of  water,  providing  the  adequate  supply  of  one  of  the 
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main  elements  of  life  and  commerce.  Nature,  location,  and  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  combined  to  indicate  the  site  as  one  implying  the  most 
perfect  conditions  for  the  rapid  and  permanent  development  of  a  great 
residence  and  commercial  center;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtlul  if  the  com¬ 
pany  did  not  “select  more  wisely  than  they  knew*;”  doubtful  if  they 
had  any  conception  of  the  rapidity  and  strange  magic  of  grow  th  with 
which  Broken  Bow*  seems  now  to  be  springing  to  the  full  proportions 
of  a  thriving,  bustling,  populous  young  city,  and  awakening  the  inter¬ 
est  of  settlers  and  capitalists  as  among  the  most  inviting  and  promising 
points  for  all  the  interests  of  settlement,  or  of  mercantile,  farming,  or 
other  business  investment  that  the  West  has  presented  since  the  days 
of  the  emigration  fever  of  old  times.  \\  hat  was  but  a  short  time  ago  a 
realm  of  bare  prairie  now  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  big,  live  town, 
with  the  hum  of  human  life,  the  roar  of  industry,  and  the  bustle  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  earnest  objective  point  of  a  mighty  and  daily-increasing 
immigration ;  and  as  the  new  railway,  which  will  make  it  so  much 
easier  and  pleasanter  of  access,  approaches  completion,  and  the  iron 
horse  nears  the  growing  young  city7,  its  w’onderful  progress  becomes  more 
absolutely  assured.  Men  with  large  means  and  restless  enterprise,  trom 
near  and  far,  are  entering  its  enticing  business  fields  and  joining  hands 
with  its  founders  to  fulfill  the  destiny  that  nature  seems  to  ha\e  marked 
for  it,  and  to  push  Broken  Bow  on  its  career  by  such  investments  as 
show  their  own  faith  in  its  splendid  future;  and  it  is  now  beyond  per- 
adventure  that  the  place  will  at  no  distant  day*  rank  among  the  most 
prominent  cities  of  Nebraska.  Centrally  located  in  one  of  the  largest 
counties  of  the  state,  the  county  seat,  and  having  an  almost  unlimited 
agricultural  territory  from  which  to  draw  trade,  and,  further,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  great  commercial  outlet  for  the  mighty  stock  interests  farther 
west  it  would  appear  to  be  no  idle  dream  and  no  stretch  of  enthusiasm 
and  imagination  to  predict  that  the  new  center  of  western  enterprise 
will  yet  be  the  largest  city  in  Nebraska,  with  the  two  exceptions  of 
Omaha  and  Lincoln.  The  location,  as  already  set  forth,  and  according 
to  the  universal  expression  of  all  who  have  visited  the  place,  is  not  only 
central  to  vast  agricultural  and  natural  advantages,  but  one  oi  rare 
beauty  in  its  surroundings;  and  over  .he  magnificent  site  every7  class 
of  buildings  are  swiftly  springing  to  sight  to  give  accommodation  to  the 
new  community  of  settlers  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  commerce 
so  rapidly  developing,  till  handsome  business  blocks  and  neat  human 
homes  now  dot  the  wide  landscape  that  so  recently  was  a  bare  and 
untouched  prairie;  and  soon  three  church  spires  will  point  heavenward 
and  bear  new  witness  to  the  permanence  and  earnestness  of  the  new 
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population.  The  Episcopalians  are  now  arranging  for  a  fine  church 
edifice  and  rectory,  which  will  be  commenced  at  once;  while  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  the  United  Brethren  denominations  are  also  preparing  for  the 
erection  of  houses  of  worship,  which  in  point  of  architecture  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  public  taste  and  worthy  of  any  city  in  the  country.  Ar¬ 
rangements  have  already  been  completed  for  the  erection  of  these 
church  edifices,  and  the  early  fall  will  witness  their  completion  and 
occupancy.  Further,  in  the  immediate  building  line  over  twenty-five 
business  edifices  have  been  placed  under  contract  to  be  erected  and 
finished  within  ninety  days,  whr*e  a  large  brick  hotel,  48x80  ground 
floorage,  is  already  in  course  of  construction,  and  will  be  completed 
and  ready  for  the  reception  of  guests  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  railway  depot  grounds  are  being  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a 
fine  depot  and  a  system  of  freight-houses,  and  two  large  elevators  are 
among  the  latest  acquisitions  to  this  section  of  the  town,  and  in  which 
will  be  received  the  grain  that  forms  so  conspicuous  and  important  an 
item  in  the  products  of  that  great  agricultural  domain.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  dwellings  of  the  handsomer  and  more  modern  class  will  also  be 
under  way  as  rapidly  as  material  can  be  brought  in  by  rail.  At  pres¬ 
ent  all  lumber,  all  building  material,  all  merchandise,  in  short  every¬ 
thing  in  the  line  of  manufactured  commodities,  are  shipped  to  Broken 
Bow  by  distant  and  tedious  circuit  by  way  of  Kearney,  necessitating  a 
long,  tiresome  freight  hauling  and  teaming  over  a  road  seventy -five 
miles  in  length;  and  some  idea  of  the  energy  with  which  the  business 
of  the  city  fights  its  way,  in  spite  of  these  artificial  disadvantages  and 
temporary  drawbacks,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  on  some  days 
over  one  hundred  huge  overlander  merchandise  wagons  enter  the  place 
loaded  with  traffic  staples  and  universal  freight  sundries  brought  over 
from  Kearney,  the  round  trip  of  which  is  of  a  week’s  duration.  From 
all  of  which  it  can  readily  be  imagined  what  new  youth  and  what  new 
and  mighty  vigor  will  be  infused  into  every  branch  of  industry  and  of 
commerce  by  the  relief  to  be  anticipated  from  the  completion  of  the 
railway,  and  the  popular  joy  with  which  that  event,  set  for  Aug.  1,  will 
be  hailed.  At  present,  however,  the  absence  of  railway  expedition  and 
comfort  seems  powerless  to  check  the  flow  of  life  into  the  place.  The 
daily  stages  on  both  the  lines  seldom  fail  to  come  in  loaded  down  with 
ever  new  delegations  of  those  wishing  to  cast  their  life  lot  in  a  town 
that  seems  the  very  pride  of  fortune,  and  where  every  interest  glows 
with  promise  and  bright  prospect.  But  the  feeling  with  everybody 
and  on  all  hands  is  that  there  is  room  for  all — that  while  the  popula¬ 
tion  will  soon  be  numbered  in  many  thousands  there  is  a  wealth  and 
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width  of  country  back  of  and  about  it  to  warrant  any  possible  rapidity 
of  growth.  To  those  looking  to  districts  of  country  where  the  greatest 
advantages  and  inducements  in  the  matter  of  human  health  are  the  su¬ 
preme  considerations,  or  a  matter  of  great  importance,  it  may  be  said 
in  this  regard  also,  that  the  West  presents  no  more  favorable  location 
than  that  of  Custer  county,  Nebraska,  and  especially  that  of  its  won¬ 
derful  county  seat,  where,  in  addition  to  perfect  purity  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  every  favoring  condition  of  soil,  nature  herself  lends  her 
hand  in  making  the  drainage  and  sewerage  as  thorough  and  complete 
as  could  be  attained  by  the  costliest  metropolitan  system.  And  this 
essential  feature,  with  all  branches  of  business  flowing  with  constantly 
increasing  volume  and  vigor,  will  eventually  make  the  town  outstrip 
every  competitor  and  render  it  a  most  cheerful  and  delightful  place  to 
live,  especially  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  no  better  church  and 
school  representation  can  be  found  anywhere. 

The  crops  throughout  the  entire  range  of  adjacent  country  never 
looked  better,  and  farmers  are  prospering  at  the  same  time  that  the 
merchants  are  having  such  a  busy  time  of  it.  And  in  this  latter  con¬ 
nection  it  may  be  mentioned,  in  illustration  of  the  “state  of  trade"  at 
Broken  Bow,  that  one  general  store — that  of  Kilpatrick  Brothers — on 
one  day  recently  sold  $2,000  worth  of  goods  over  the  counter,  few 
towns  of  like  size  in  the  country  being  able  to  give  better  average  daily 
showings  of  business. 

It  is  said  by  those  familiar  with  the  situation  that  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  new  buildings  are  under  contract  and  will  be  erected  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 

The  large  brick  block  of  the  Central  Nebraska  Banking  Company  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
two  weeks.  Messrs.  Inman  &  Collman,  the  managers,  and  sole  agents 
for  the  town  site,  are  locating  many  new-comers  daily,  and  their  large 
sales  of  lots  bear  out  our  prediction  that  Broken  Bow  is  to  be  a  city 
with  few  rivals  in  Nebraska.  These  gentlemen  give  every  attention  to 
those  desiring  information  concerning  their  town  site,  and  report  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  excellent  opening  for  a  good  hardware  store,  photographer, 
furniture  dealer,  or  jeweler.  There  are,  in  reality,  promising  openings 
for  almost  any  and  every  line  of  business.  Chicago  Times ,  July ,  1886. 


BROKEN  BOW. 


A  NEW  CENTER  OF  LIFE  AND  COMMERCE  IN  THE  NORTHWEST.  CUSTER 
COUNTY,  NEBRASKA,  AND  ITS  THRIVING  LITTLE  METROPOLIS. 


Until  within  the  past  few  months  Custer  county,  Nebraska,  has  been 
looked  upon  by  the  business  world  only  as  a  large,  unsettled  tract  of 
country,  holding  little  or  no  inducement  for  commercial  interests  to 
penetrate  there  with  the  view  of  adding  to  the  growing  trade  of  our 
western  wholesale,  jobbing,  and  manufacturing  enterprises.  The  sad¬ 
den  dash  of  railroad  lines  into  and  through  this  territory  has  opened 
the  eye  of  trade,  however,  and  that  quick  optic  has  discovered  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  rich  territory  along  the  line  of  the  Grand  Island  and  Wyom¬ 
ing  Central,  a  branch  of  the  great  Burlington  system. 

Emigration  for  eight  months  past  has  been  surging  toward  these  fer¬ 
tile  fields  in  an  uninterrupted  stream,  until  Custer  county  now  numbers 
some  twenty  thousand  people  within  her  borders. 

The  sturdy  good  people  who  ventured  so  far  west  five  and  seven 
years  earlier  have  rich  exemplifications  of  the  producing  power  of  the 
soil  in  this  district  in  the  shape  of  well-stored  cribs  and  granaries,  to 
exhibit  as  the  result  of  their  work,  and  for  encouragement  of  the  newer 
home  seekers  who  are  pouring  into  the  country. 

No  country  on  the  footstool  has  undergone  so  quick  a  transforma¬ 
tion  from  unbroken  and  untried  obscurity  as  this  county  of  Custer, 
which  to-day  bears  upon  the  face  of  her  valleys  and  tables  farms  which 
tell  of  possibilities  of  agricultural  wealth  scarcely  to  be  measured. 

All  tests  show  the  soil  of  this  district  possessed  of  extraordinary 
power  for  propagation  of  all  the  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  that  have 
been  found  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  great  agricultural  belt 
between  latitude  36  and  44. 

1  hese  conditions  have  impelled  the  more  energetic  class  of  settlers 
forward  in  advance  of  the  actual  construction  of  railroads  to  such  an 
extent  as  still  shows  the  “  star  of  empire”  on  ahead  even  of  that  fast- 
advancing  agent  of  wealth  and  power,  and  will  surprise  the  active 
workers  m  the  carrying  trade  with  the  great  loads  of  grain  and  live 
stock  which  they  will  have  to  give  the  very  first  trains. 

a'r  rat  Can  be  desired  for  the  successfui  breeding  and 
care  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock;  and  the  rich  grasses,  native  to  the  soil, 
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together  with  the  prolific  growth  of  corn,  oats,  and  the  stuff  upon 
which  stock  feeds,  with  so  small  amount  of  labor,  make  this  district 
par  excellence  the  center  for  the  lover  of  good  stock. 

Broken  Bow  is  about  longitude  99  degrees  30  minutes  and  latitude 
41  degrees  45  minutes,  the  county  seat  of  Custer  county,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  rich  area  of  land  mentioned,  has  sprung  up  under  ;he  en¬ 
ergetic  hand  of  the  pushing,  restless,  hard-working  people  who  have 
been  the  advance  guard  in  that  direction,  and  has  now  a  permanent 
population  of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  people. 

The  Lincoln  Land  Company  of  Nebraska,  engaged  in  establishing 
and  building  up  towns  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Colorado,  has  pur¬ 
chased  large  interests  at  Broken  Bow,  and  having  subdivided  320  acres 
into  business  and  residence  property,  is  giving  such  inducements  to 
those  who  locate  on  their  grounds  as  to  make  the  progress  in  building 
seem  next  to  wonderful,  and  the  sound  of  the  hammer  is  scarce  ever 
still.  Brick  can  not  be  made  fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand. 
Teams  can  not  be  procured  to  haul  lumber  to  meet  orders.  The  for¬ 
ward  movement  is  on,  and  will  hold  certainly  for  one  of  the  best  towns 
in  the  north  west.  People  of  moderate  means  should  mark  such 
chances  as  are  opened  by  such  towns  as  this — the  opportunity  of 
commencing  on  the  ground  floor  with  modest  capital  and  working  up 
with  the  town  and  community  into  prosperity  and  wealth.  Young 
men  struggling  in  cities  against  the  odds  of  combined  capital  have 
here  a  show  to  commence  with  their  modest  savings  on  even  chances, 
and  make  their  work  put  and  keep  them  in  the  front. 

Business  houses  and  residences  of  brick  and  frame  are  going  up 
every  day  on  the  Lincoln  Land  Company’s  tract,  which  has  located 
upon  it  the  ground  for  depot,  elevators,  and  all  facilities  for  work. 

The  railroad  will  be  completed  to  this  ground  about  August  1st, 
when  there  will  be  such  a  ru^h  as  no  new  country  lias  known  for  a  long 
period. 

Messrs.  Inman  &  Collman,  managers  of  the  Central  Nebraska  Bank¬ 
ing  Companv.  are  the  sole  local  agents  at  Broken  Bow  foi  the  L.  L.  Co., 
and  are  now  erecting  a  brick  block,  with  frontage  of  seventy-five  feet, 
in  which  the  agency  will  be  established. 

The  trader,  artiz  m,  banker,  speculator  can  find  profit  in  operating 
there,  and  should  go  and  see. — [ Chicago  Times ,  June  5th,  1886.^ 


I'lCKET  RATES 


One  Way  and  Round  Trip  Land  Exploring  Rates  from  points 

East,  via  the 

BURLINGTON  ROUTE 

TO 


BROKEN  BOW,  NEBRASKA. 


FROM 

ONE 

WAY 

LAND  EX¬ 
PLORER’S 
ROUND 
TRIP 

FROM 

ONE 

WAY 

LAND  EX* 

plorer’s 

ROUND 

TRIP 

Chicago,  Ill.,  .  .  . 

$19.80 

$30.00 

Watseka,  Ill.,  .  . 

$20.05 

$30.00 

Detroit,  Mich.,  .  . 

27.80 

43-55' 

Aurora,  Ill.,  .  . 

18.95 

29.70 

Port  Huron,  Mich.,  i 

28.05 

45- 10! 

Ottawa,  Ill.,  .  . 

19.25 

28.25 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  .  .  .  1 

32.05 

49.20 

Streator,  Ill.,  .  . 

19.25 

27-55 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  . 

47. 6o> 

1  Mendota,  Ill.,  .  . 

I8.9O 

27.50 

Toledo,  Ohio,  .  .  . 

26.80 

41.20' 

Princeton,  Ill.,  .  . 

18.60 

26.25 

Columbus,  Ohio, 

27.90 

42.60 

Buda,  Ill.,  .  .  . 

18.25 

26.  15 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  .  1 

29.80 

46,00 

Keokuk,  Ill.,  .  . 

15.80 

22.65 

Danville,  Ill.,  .  .  . 

20.40 

30.60 

i  Monmouth,  Ill.,  . 

16.60 

24.30 

Galesburg,  Ill.,  .  . 

17.10 

24.80 

Burlington,  Ill.,  . 

15*35 

22.65 

Kankakee,  Ill.,  .  . 

!  20.05 

29.70 

Bushnell,  Ill.,  .  . 

17*05 

24.5O 

Beardstown,  Ill.,  .  . 

18.40 

23-95' 

j  Galva,  Ill.,  .  .  . 

17.30 

24.80 

Gilman,  Ill.,  .... 

19-65 

29  35; 

1  Lafayette,  Ind., 
Indianapolis,  Ind., 

21.45 

32-25 

Keithsburg,  Ill.,  .  . 

16.65 

24.30 

22.95 

34-65 

Hoopeston,  Ill.,  .  . 

20.35 

30.25; 

|  Logansport,  Ind., 

22.45 

33-55 

Rock  Island,  Ill,  .  . 

17.10 

24.80! 

j  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
j  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 

24-45 

37. 05 

Mattoon,  Ill.,  .  .  . 

19.85 

29.70 

2I-45 

32.90 

Amboy,  Ill.,  .  .  . 

*9-35 

28-35! 

Green  Castle,  Ind., 

22.45 

33.85 

Sheldon,  Ill.,  .  .  . 

20.30 

3°-4°l 

Crawfordville,  Ind, 

21.65 

32.45 

One  Way  Tickets  above  are  generally  limited,  and  not  good  for 
stopover. 


Land  Explorer’s  Round  Trip  Tickets  are  generally  good  for  forty 
days,  and  must  be  stamped  at  destination  before  returning.  The 
holder  can  stop  over  at  pleasure  in  Nebraska,  within  the  time 
limit  of  the  ticket  each  way. 

In  case  the  Agent  has  no  Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Broken  Bow  as 
yet,  then  ask  for  them  to  Lincoln  [rate  about  $6.00  less]  or  to  Grand 
Island  [rate  about  $2.00  less],  which  are  old  established  land  points, 
and  insist  upon  their  reading  over  the  BURLINGTON  ROUTE 
direct  to  those  points.  To  holders  of  such  tickets  the  Agents  at 
Lincoln  and  Grand  Island  will  sell  extension  tickets  to  Broken  Bow 
and  return,  at  $ 6.00  and  $ 2.00  respectively. 
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